16  CONSTITUTIONAL LA W OF BRITISH DOMINIONS
Chapter the sense of independence of imperial intervention is
IL     not wholly complete. But the essential elements of such
sovereignty have been attained.
(1) The position of the Governor-General of the
Dominions served originally as the essential means of
control of the local executive by the Crown.   When
responsible government was accorded, his functions
assumed a clear dualism. In the main he acted as the
constitutional head of the government, advised by
ministers as is the Crown in the United Kingdom. But
he had also to play the part of intermediary between
the local and the imperial authorities, and he owed his
appointment to the Imperial Government, by whoso
advise he could be removed from office. The combina-
tion of functions had,  and has, supporters in the
Dominions, but the Conference of 1920, no   doubt
moved in part by the constitutional dispute in Canada
in that year between Lord Byng and Mr. Mackenzie
King over the issue of the grant of a dissolution,
adopted a resolution which declared that the position
of the Governor-General towards the administration
was analogous to that of the King towards the govern-
ment of the United Kingdom, and as a corollary it was
compelled to recognise that it was inconsistent to com-
bine this constitutional function with the duties of a
representative of the British Government, in any case
at least where the Dominion Government objected to
such a combination of functions. This was followed by
the restriction of the Governor-General of the Union of
South Africa, the Irish Free State, and Canada to local
functions only, but the appointment of the Governor-
General to represent the King still remained under the
control of the British Government, though the practice